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this substitution is not likely to be very important, as
foodstuffs, taken as a whole, satisfy very different
wants from other types of goods.
Similarly, if food prices rise, there must be some con-
traction in consumption because of the fall in real
incomes, but there is not likely to be much sub-
stitution of industrial for agricultural products. The
demand for food, taken as a whole, is inelastic, just
as is its supply.
Moreover, just as the supply of individual farm
.products is far more elastic than that of agricultural
output as a whole, so is the demand for individual
products. If the price of a single foodstuff varies we
can usually disregard the effect of this change on real
incomes, as only a small part of any given income will
be spent on one food, and can take into account only
the possibility of substituting the product of which the
price has changed for or by other goods. Now many
foodstuffs satisfy the same wants and are readily
substituted one for the other. Consumers demand, in
the main, any vegetables, rather than cauliflower, or
cabbage, or brussels sprouts. They want cooking fat,
not particularly lard, or oleo-margarine, or olive oil.
They require meat, rather than beef, or mutton, or
pork. They may, and usually do, have some preference
for one product over another, just as they do for some
variety of one product over another variety, for
sirloin over loin, for fresh over chilled and chilled over
frozen beef, for English or for Danish bacon, and so on.
Thus the demand for the different products is elastic,
but not completely elastic. Moreover, the elasticity of
demand will be less if the prices of goods which are a
composite supply, like beef and mutton and pork, vary